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employed in dealing with border-line cases, or where a
discrepancy has been observed between the result of the
written examination and the teacher's estimate of pro-
ficiency/'1 Adequate arrangements should be made for trans-
fer, if it afterwards seemed indicated, from modern to
grammar schools at the age of twelve or thirteen, and con-
versely from grammar schools to modern or junior technical
schools. It was also suggested that a new leaving examina-
tion should be "framed to meet the needs of pupils in
selective and non-selective Modern Schools and in the
Senior Classes which retain some of their pupils to the age
of fifteen."2 All this meant that an entirely new meaning had
been given to the term 'secondary.' Nothing is clearer than
the intention of the Hadow Committee to regard all types
of post-primary school as institutions of equal rank. "We
regard it as most important," they say, "that the new
Modern Schools and Senior Classes should not become
inferior 'secondary' schools";3 and again: "This growth
[i.e. of modern schools] will run side by side with, but in
no sense counter to, the growth of secondary schools; and
while it will differ in kind, it will not be inferior in its
promise or quality."4 Much progress has been made since
1926 in the popularisation of the contention, but we are still
far from realising it completely, and even farther from
giving it full expression.

The importance of the Hadow Report was generally
recognised. It was followed up in 1928 by a most helpful
pamphlet issued by the Board of Education and entitled
The New Prospect in Education. This dealt with the problems
involved in reorganisation and gave an account of schemes
which were already in operation. But there were difficulties
in the way of implementing the Hadow scheme. In order to
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